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al 
E pu ATION concerns some form of adjustment. 
Ihe universe is not designed for man’s uniform 
comfort. He must decide continually whether 
comfort is wanted, how to get it when wanted, 
and what to do if it cannot be found or is not 
desired, 

A considerable number of educators have de 
duced that the chief task of education is to insure 


This 


which has at one 


“life adjustment.”” Adolf Unruh says, “ 
movement is the first 
and the same time enlisted the energy, faith, and 
encouragement of educators at all levels.” 
Pypical aims of such life adjustment education 
1951, of the 


alms 


were set forth in Bulletin No. 22, 
U. S. Ofhce of These 


determined by a commission ap 


Education. wer 
90-membe1 
pointed by the U. S$. Commissioner of Education 
in 1947. 

sriefly, these aims are to equip all American 
youth to live democratically as home members, 
workers and citizens; to develop ethical and 
moral living, mental and emotional health, and 
wholesome recreational interests; to cultivate 
the dignity of work and the importance of per 
sonal satisfactions and achievements; and to set 
forth “the importance of fundamental skills.” 

While few would object to these aims, there 
appears to be considerable confusion about the 
their attainment 


means of In the first place, 


some have deduced that “‘life adjustment educa 


tion” means that all education should be ad 
dressed to the masses instead of the individual 
student. ‘The commission report holds that only 
20% of high-school students can be prepared for 
though 30% are actually going to college 
About 20% 


This leaves 60% 


college, 
at the present. can be trained voca 
tionally. who need some new 
program to adjust them to their environment. 
If this analysis is correct, over half of our high 
school students cannot be taught to take a 
responsible part in American democracy by use 


of the ordinary tools. 


Does this mean that education must be shaped 


1A. Unruh, Progressive Education, Feb 


1952, p. 139 
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Jacksonville, il 


mhassese 


primarily for those who make up the 
Harl R. Douglass holds that 
people believe a good program for that 60% 


more and more 


“might well be an excellent program for ail 


> 


American youth.”? But such a shaping of educa- 


tional aims to the level of the mediocre student 


ignores the needs of the superior and, hence, 
of the individual student., It is a great misfor 
tune that the term “special education” has come 
to mean attention on the part of the schools only 
to special cases where a student needs to be 
Actually 


taught according to his ability this 


should have been the essence of all education 
from its very beginning. If the total program of 
education is to be aimed at the mass of students 
rather than to the needs of individual students, 
this gross generalization will yield not life adjust 
ment, but vagueness, confusion, and ineffectual 
teaching. 

A second difficulty in the life adjustment pro 
gram is that it eschews principles and becomes 
a program of concern with specific problems. 
In an effort to be practical, some schools have 
included in their curricula such problems as how 
banish un- 


the 


to have a successful date, how to 


wanted hair, how to become oriented to 


school building, and the like. To be sure, these 


problems need to get solved. But can they not 


5 


be solved as more fundamental and inclusive 


issues are addressed? Education that is so specific 


makes the school forever necessary rather than 


eventually unnecessary. Such specific needs go 


on forever. Should the student go on expecting 


specific answers when he must develop ability 


to formulate his own answers? 


We must consider the advice of Jacques 


sarzun that “the only thing worth teaching any 


body is a principle.” It is principles which hold 


in particular cases which are needed, The solu 


tion for particular problems depends upon the 
knowledge of principles. For a school to assume 


that these principles will be learned automati 


cally from a given situation a great mistake. 


Education for Life 
New York 


2 Secondary 
ican Youth” 


Adjustment of Amer- 
Ronald Press, 1952) Pp 170 
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Principles must be studied as such. To be sure, 
the teacher must be interesting and clothe the 


principle with such illustrations as make it vivid. 


But the principle’s the thing. A continual 
alternation from principle to particular case 
must be the principle. 

In the third place, life adjustment education 


minimizes the content of communication and, 
thus, also the tools of communication. Since the 
advent of John Dewey, the great theme song of 
education has been, “We teach students (pupils) 
and not subjects.” ‘This has led to a wholesome 


concern with “interests” and “abilities” which 
are to be guided and not repressed or forced. Yet, 
it also has resulted irfa fear of mastering subject 
matter. Education consists in an important de 
gree in passing on to the learner the accumulated 
wisdom of those who have gone before. It may 
short-cut false or partial answers. No one allows 
a student of chemistry to struggle along under 
the impression that phlogiston exists. The stu 
dent begins with this conclusion and proceeds 
to further investigations. Yet, those who play 
down the value of communicating content to 
learners would seem to deny the virtue of be 
ginning with a platform of established fact. Such 
a means of beginning applies to the social as well 
as the natural sciences. 

Further, the forms of thought as well as the 
control of learning seem to be of minor impor 


hold 


illogical to expect every child to read as to 


tance to life adjustors lo that it is as 


expect every one to play a violin,® and to main 
tain that spelling and grammar have little if 
value ideas,‘ 


any in constructing democratic 


leaves thought fuzzy and insular. How the 
critical thinking necessary to democratic living 
can occur when one is ignorant of what others 
think is surely a mystery. Beyond this the forms 
of thought have a great bearing on the accuracy 
Plato's 


mine did, “This book 


of thought. The student who writes of 


“Republic,” as one of 
griped me from the beginning,” leaves himself 
ambiguous in the success of his communication. 

Fourth, life adjustment education assumes that 
learning by action will generate its own standards 


of action. Language and writing are learned 


tA. H. Lauchnet 
Secondary School Principals 


Bulletin, National 
March 


4B. O. Smith, et al., “Fundamentals of Curriculum De 
velopment” (Yonkers; World Book Co., 1950), chap. 12 
also Pp %65 
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Association of 
1951, p. 299 


for the fact is that all scholar- 
Thus, the 
‘cultural tradition” in education must be aban- 


“functionally, 
ship must mean “skillful action.” 


doned.5 To be sure, we learn something by 
doing, but what is to guard against our learning 
errors as well as truths? We learn by doing the 
right things, but these are not discovered auto 
matically. We do not learn to think by doing 
something else than thinking, as William Ernest 
Hocking has well pointed out. Yet, this em 
phasis upon learning by doing supposes we learn 
mathematics by carpeting a floor, or grammatical 
and lucid writing by taking pen in hand and 
putting on paper what comes to mind. Clear 
thinking, on the other hand, occurs through the 
conscious choice of symbols (words, arithmetical 
formulae, vocal sounds) and their arrangement 
in sequential order. 

In the fifth place, life adjustment in the terms 
mentioned above often means identifying the 
the 


means getting along with the group. 


ideal and actual. “Adjustment” usually 
“Education 
for democracy” usually means accommodation 
to the group, whatever it may be. But it may 
be even more important to accommodate the 99 
to the one as to accommodate the one to the 99. 
Otherwise it is blithely assumed that the majority 
is right. A 


are certainly fictions. We can only adjust one 


“social mind” and a “‘group life” 


individual to another individual, and the criter 
ion of which individual should give in to the 
other must be drawn from some source other 
than the mere experience of either. If education 
brit to bear on 


does not common experienc 


1g 
some critique, some standard of ideal improve 
ment, it is a waste of time. If these ideals are 
sought by doing, they are missed altogether or 
remain vague and evanescent 

If this be a correct interpretation of major 
themes in “life adjustment education,” then I 
am in favor of maladjustment. If life adjustment 
education means that the goal of all education 
is set by the masses, those who do not plan to 
go to college or to prepare for a vocation, I’m 
for maladjustment! If life adjustment means 
concern for individual problems and not the 
principles that make the solution of those prob 
life 


adjustment means minimizing the content of 


lems possible, I’m for maladjustment! If 


communication and, thus, also its tools, I’m for 


5C. M. MacConnell, “New Schools for a New Culture” 
(New York: Harper, 1943), pp. 32-33, 39. 
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maladjustment! If life adjustment means that 
learning by action will generate its own standards 
of action, I’m for maladjustment! If life adjust- 
ment means identifying the ideal and the actual, 
I’m for maladjustment! A school must not be 
“a gigantic bureau of social serv 


Smith 


thought of as 


ices,” as Mortimer has said it tends to 
become.® 

But if, as set forth at the beginning, education 
must inevitably in some important sense be con 
cerned with the adjustment of the learner to 
his world, there must remain important features 
about life adjustment education which we can 


fully embrace. Let us consider what they may be. 


Life adjustment can result from the mastery 
of certain features of learning which lead to 
had 
directly, any more than happiness can be ob 
itself. Life 


adjustment is a result which presupposes other 


adjustment. It cannot be when sought 


tained when sought as an end in 
accomplishments, ‘The task in education is to 
ensure that these presuppositions of adjustment 
are mastered by the learner. 

First of all, life adjustment presupposes the 
child 
child, child and man, man and man, man and 
God. Plato’s 


reminiscence, which has its modern counterpart 


successful communication between and 


nature, and man and theory of 
in the psychological theory of maturation, meant 
that learning grows from the inside out. But such 
growth has always been awakened by stimuli 


from without. The sleeping intelligence of a 
child is awakened by its adoring mother who 
establishes communication by smiles and coos. 
Teachers in kindergarten, primary, and second 
ary schools are essentially in the same circum 


stances. 

Education is primarily a process of leadership 
by a teacher, who communicates with a student 
valuable lines of action, successful achievements 


If the 


fails in communication, the student 


in science and in human relations. teacher 


suffers; if 
a teacher tolerates poor communication on the 


part of the student, his education suffers. Educa 


tion must insist on oral and written communica 


tion with complete accuracy, else the student 


does not know what it is to which he should 


adjust. 
bio 


Communication with nature comes from 


6° The 


pp 22, 40 


Diminished Mind” (Chicago: Regnery, 1954) 
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logical and physical sciences. Knowledge of 
nature, whether it be by means of a rainbow 
admired, a chemical reaction measured, or the 
germination of seeds that are counted, grows as 
the language of the appropriate science is mas 


tered. 


This comprises the means whereby the 


facts of nature are communicated to the learner. 
The language of nature is not learned by doing 
just anything, but by doing planned experiments 
critically observed. 

Again, the socially adjusted student is he who 
has accurate and relevant channels of communi 
cation that are open. The timid, brash, boastful, 
crude, and unpopular child is he whose channels 
The 


communication are the basic means of education. 


of communication are clogged. tools of 
lo let these develop as they will by practice is 
to neglect the essence of the matter. Democracy 
individuals 
Where 


munication is open between persons, but where 


is essentially a communitas, where 


participate in each other's lives. com 
no uniformity of behavior is required, democracy 
will take care of itself. Unless participants can 
borrow information, have content communicated 


fail 


what wholesome persons should. 


to them, they to contribute to each other 


A second presupposition of life adjustment 
consists in the attainment of reliable standards 


of acceptance and rejection of goods. Hans 


Driesch worked out a whole theory of ethics 


around standards of acceptance and rejection, 
The good life, says Driesch, consists in “das Ja 
Nein-Sagen.”’ 


matter of what one accepts and rejects, what he 


Sagen und das Adjustment is a 


approves and what he disapproves. Action is 


tied up with value. It concerns what we prefer 


or approve. ‘Therefore, education must some 


how bring about such a standard of values 


These values are not relative to social whim 


or fashions of the time Thev are more than 


standards resulting from social conditioning. 


They concern what is valid universally; they are 


expressed in such generally accepted standards 


as the belief that care for the handicapped is 


the common concern, that the unfortunate 


should not be ridiculed, that goodwill is never 
date, 


out of and that liberty, equality, and 


fraternity are always sound. 

Ihe public schools should make an explicit 
study of these values. Students need to know 
how they find out what the right is. They need 


to know something about what truth is and rules 
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that there may be for finding it. They should 
consider what difference it makes whether they 
can they con 


are decent human beings. How 


tribute to their generation? Answers to these 
questions do not arise by accident nor by the 
assumption that in an explicit concrete case the 
right answer will automatically be deducible. 
An explicit concern for the logical and valua 
tional ends of life provides a standard for action 
far better than the effort by a group blindly 
to evaluate these aims which are vaguely felt. 
In the third place, adjustment requires concern 
for persons as individuals in themselves and not 
as a mass. We rejected totalitarianism because 
it made persons servants of the party and ulti 
mately of the state. Democracy, thought of as 
control by the masses, can be equally devastating 
to the individual. It may mean dictation to the 
superior student by the average student. It may 
mean tolerance of a popular ideal wholly un 
sound, as slavery was in the South or isolationism 
was throughout America before World War I. 
Life adjustment must be to particular persons 
by individual persons and not to a vague class 
known as the masses. It means interdependence 
This 


involves giving oneself to the welfare of others 


of persons fully recognized and approved 


and not demanding support from them alone. 
“A sense of belonging” follows from a sense of 
giving. Education must perfect the giving of its 
students not to a vague “democracy,” “mass of 
mankind,” “the United Nations,” but to particu 
lar people who represent a cause, Stress on 
American history, the Constitution, and other 
such fixed lines of thought may become a fixed 
loyalty which misses the principle of devotion 
to human good wherever it may be found. Edu 
cation should cultivate loyalty to persons be 
cause they are thought to be of value in them 
selves, 

Finally, life adjustment involves devotion to 
institutions which express individual personal 
ities. Basic institutions with which every learne: 


copes are property, the family, the civil, cultural 


and religious society, and the political organiza 
tion that each community ultimately joins. Let 
the property of each individual be a means of 
expressing that personality rather than restricting 
it, as Aristotle heid. What do you help your 
students learn about their property, cars, houses, 
clothing, buildings? A materialistic generation 
is one in which property is an end in itself rather 
than a means to the release of values which indi 
viduals may acquire through the use of property. 

Family life should not be an end in itself 
which makes marriage sought as a means of 
personal enjoyment and early accomplishment. 
It rather needs to be thought of as a means of 
completing the persons who take part in it and 
as an agency for social usefulness. Family life 
can be an escape from the complications of social] 
life in a community. But adjustment that ulti 
mately brings the kind of satisfaction and ful 
fillment of persons is possible through a family 
contribution to a larger 


life that is itself a 


institution beyond itself. 


A civil community through its city council, the 
courts of the town, the police force, the public 
schools, churches, and such community enter 
prises can express the common welfare. Each of 
them should be thought of as a part of a larger 
scheme of values and as agencies which contrib 
ute ultimately to the satisfaction of the persons 


in that community. Let the school set these 
institutions forth as agencies for that end. Ulti 
mately all states are co-ordinators of the welfare 
they never be 


Where 


means to 


of their inhabitants and may 
wisely thought of as ends in themselves 
an individual considers his state as 
this end, patriotism and all other such services 


to the state will fall into their right perspective. 


Life adjustment requires a critical grasp of 
the elements which make it possible. It can 
never be found when sought as an end in itself 
It is, however, a magnificent consequence of the 
perfection in these other tools with which th 


schools should be primarily concerned. 
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A Vaeuum in Edueational Theory 


By PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Boston University 


W ive ALL. our debating about educational 


theory, we still forget that our fundamental pur 
pose in education is to help human beings be 
can be. De 


spite all our talk about person-centered edu 


come sensitive to what human life 


cation, we get so lost in “building” good lives 


makes life 


figuring out 


that we no longer examine what 


good. Thus, we spend more time 
how to manipulate our children into living a 
good life than we do keeping alive in them a 
And 
substituted 


Alfred North Whitehead called a vision 


of greatness in human living 


vision Of great experiments in_ living 


educational mechanics never can be 
for what 
It is the good man 
who catches our imagination and challenges ow 


will. 


This may seem trite—just another idle, moral 


IStic appeal which throws no light on the con 
crete problem of making every school day an 


other venture in living and learning. But, fa 


from being censorious, I am much too conscious 


of the teacher's predicament to be merely “mor 


alistic.” For as teachers we seem forced to teach 


only what we already know, to frame our proj 


ects and methods in terms of a specified content 


we have in mind for a given stage of life or a 


given learning period. Even when we emphasize 


the “search” for a solution to a problem, we 


are each coerced into dealing with some more 


or less limited area of human endeavor—alwavys 


something less than the venture in human lis 


Thus, we find ourselves teaching 


to think 


ing as a whole 


mathemat 
And 


eventuate in 


our student historically, or 


in this area or that 


will 


ically, or to investigate 


we hope that, somehow, this 


a pattern of significant living 


Yet, what a far cry there is between an archi 


tectural plan on paper and the feeling, thought, 
and vision which vitalize the architect as he 
is making the plan. Once the architect has pro 
vided the plan, we can point out how one part 
is related to the other. But the 
kind of 


reaches any set of plans 


architect is made 


by a dedication and vision that out 


And what we want to 
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produce is not better plans, but better architect’ 


Io the seduction of “the teacher's predica 


ment” which leads us to substitute fact and ac 
complishment for vision and ideal, I would add 
a misconception of what makes a good life good 
This is a complex problem, but I dare to hint 
at the misconception 

\ good life is not produced as a good bridge 
is produced, by figuring out in advance all the 
stresses and strains and then proceeding to build 


The good lil 


does not span a river that has pre-existing sides 


bit by bit unlike the good bridge 


Every good life begins on one side, stretches up 


After 


others seek its 


othe sicle 
lite 


plan, hoping to recreate something like it 


into the air, and makes the 
someone has lived this good 
But 


catch its essential theme, its 


do will ke 


a mechanical 


unless they Vision, 


nothit they p therm trom substitut 


a 
ip 


ing man for a creative life 


I would develop this point by relerence to 


two lives without which Western civilization ts 


unthinkable, Both Socrates and Jesus lifted the 


vision of men from where it was and flung it, 


by the span of their own lives, to a new bank 
created hy 


their living 


what 


loved life. He 
the 


Socrates knew place to 


drank 


analyst of the 


assign to ivors of life even as he 


was a critical 


deep ol its yOYS Hye 


nature of goodness. Yet, he was so completely 


dedicated to the good saw it that he was 


enslaved by the desire merely to live “a 
I hie 
always askiny 


Life 


when it 


never 


little longer good man, he thought, is 


not what satisfaction” goodness 


promises itself should 
be risked 
from sliding back to some “sale” 


He loved his Athens 


to allow 


with all its promise 
becomes necessary to keep it 
secondary and 
unworthy goal his friends, 


and his family—too much any of them 


criticized life 
dignity. He 


human 


to ltorget that lovalty to the Was 


what gave human life wanted them 


to sce that when beings pity themselves, 


they cut themselves off from the power they 
need He like the child who 


assumes that the nursery: for 


VOTY 
lived and died not 


world is a him it 
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was an arena in which souls are created and sus 
tained by the vision of the good their lives can 
make real. As he saw it, the man who sets him 
self the task of sharing his best experience and 
insight with his fellowmen, the man who sees 
in himself and his fellowmen the challenge to 
free from the 


fulfillment, is the man 


convenient goods and prudent loyalties which 


mutual 


impede the march toward freedom-in-fulfillment 


and (and so much of 


What Plato Aristotle 
the Greek world and Western civilization) found 


in Socrates has been found “writ large” in Jesus 


Jesus has been called the conscience of Western 


civilization, That is, he has acted as an impera 


tive ideal whose lure is not destroyed by the 


fact that it has been neglected. Socrates drank 


the hemlock; Jesus was crucified—and both left 


even disciples, who should have understood 


them, stunned, For these “disciples” still ex 


added 


a life which led 
Must 


more living, and living 


pected the rewards for “goodness” to be 


They felt 


misguided 


from without that 


to death must be not the re 
ward for good living be 
without stress and struggle? How little they un 
derstood the spirits of their masters! Not that 
would minimize either the 


I: sus or Socrates 


evil of unnecessary suffering or the conveniences 
of life 
their lives were creating, out of the materials 
of life, 


ured in terms either of suffering or convenience 


jut the blazing flame and white heat of 
a new quality which could not be meas 


They were building new bridges, whose stresses 
ind strains might later be studied and “taught” 
to others 

Thus, Jesus found a quality of joy in his lif 
which could not have stemmed from self-concern 
or an anxious chase for prestige and power. The 


Jesus who “‘set his face toward Jerusalem” knew 


that he could not expect sympathy from men 


who proudly beat their breasts in righteousness 


to persuade themselves how good they are! 


Good men, he knew, so feel the inner fulfillment 


that they gratefully 


of their spiritual vitality 


seck the 


standing and strength for others. 


opportunity to be sources of under 


In a word, | wonder whether we do not now 


have to emphasize, especially in times of insecu 


rity when persons so readily revert to old nostrums 


and “‘well-tried” routes, that human living is 


the candle if we place safety above 


What lives like those of Soc 


not worth 


creative insecurity 
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rates and Jesus illustrate is that worth-while 
living involves a kind of insecurity in which 
creativity is at work realizing a new peak of 
human quality. 

Is such creative focus ever achieved by the 
process of being person-centered alone? Or must 
persons become Reality-centered? I say Reality 
centered to emphasize a fundamental attitude 
toward life, namely, the desire to discover, meas 
life by the 


ultimate in the universe. Great living 


ure, and mold one’s structure of 


what is 


is more than a refined measurement of human 


intent, ability, and personality structure. It is 
new personalities, by 


the forging 


shaping interest and guiding ability in accord 


process of 


ance with some ideal felt and thought to be 
supported by the thrust of reality itself 


When that 


no roots beyond their own lives, when they be 


men believe their ideals have 


their particular creativity gives no 


the 


lieve that 


clue at all to structure of the universe in 


which they live, then they have a difficult time 
justifying either their hopes or their vision of 


They 


“scientific” 


greatness revert, as so many have done 


in this era, to describing what men 


have dane and what the consequences have been; 


they depend on what is predictable! But, sinc 


they cannot give adequate justification of their 


beliefs in scientific induction, they cannot hon 


estly recommend that one way of life is better 


than any other. In the name of science they 


plead that we be objective, but, in the last 


analysis, unless they believe that this ideal of 


science is consistent with the grain of reality, 
is their appeal to scientific method more rational 
than appeal to the will of a good God? 
Perhaps, then, a vacuum in contemporary edu 
cation is inadequate concern about what consti 
tutes the essence of great living, coupled with a 
misconception of what makes good living good 
Even our emphasis on freedom is not enough 
For freedom without an ideal of life to which 
it is dedicated easily degenerates into irresponsi 
bility, or the monotony of mere variety. Feeling 
insecure, and with a wavering conception of 
what creative living demands, we have poured 
into this vacuum formulas such as “the American 
way,” the free mind, the objective spirit, and 
the social personality. 
should be 


Again, the good man, to be sure, 


integrated. But what integration is richest? Here 
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a vacuous silence, or appeal to safe mediocrity 


under the name of “normal” and “healthy” pel 


sonality. So we turned to “understanding” per 


sonalities. But then we tended to make person 


ality a function of “scientifically” reliable bio 


logical and social factors-when, as a matter of 
fact, great personalities stared us in the face as 


We 


making motivation concrete, but 


being this, and (the creative) more learned 


much about 


REPORT 


then we defaulted by helping to create the 


vacuum—what constitutes the fundamental goal 


and spirit of the good life, and what men exem 
plify it best? 
Whenever a human being and his society lose 
the perspective exemplified by the moral, scien 
tific, artistic, and religious gladiators of the race, 
they lose that purposeful zest for living which 
ventures in und rstanding 


unifies creative 


Citizenship Laboratory at Bates College 


By JOHN C. DONOVAN 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me 


I. Five YEARS the Citizenship Laboratory at 
Bates College has been transformed from a small, 
experimental seminar into a so ial science “core” 
frame of reference of 


course within the broader 


the Bates Plan of education. As such, it provides 
a spec ific and planned element of civic education 
liberal 


Plan culminates in a 


the traditional arts cur 


Since 


four-semester sequence called Cultural Heritage, 


within more 


riculum. the Bates 


an interdepartmental general education course, 
a rather unusual effort has been made to combine 


certain features of civic education with the 


broader trends of general (or integrated) educa 
tion.! 
started in 


the 


The Citizenship Laboratory was 


1951 as a small seminar devoted to seeking 


means of stimulating an intelligent undergradu 
and 


ate interest in civic affairs at the local, state, 


Such a would neces 


heavy emphasis on the “political” 


international levels course 


sarily place 
realities of American society. At the very begin 
ning of this experiment the decision was mad 
to utilize men and women actively engaged in 
politics, government, and community affairs as 
the Laboratory 


discussion le ade TS in 


his would impart a vivid note of realism to 


the discussion with the exchange of ideas drawing 


Society, 72: 197-201, 
SOCIETY 


ct... Cc FF AND 


4 1950 


Phillips ScHOO! 
Sept ind f. ¢ 
75: 42-44, Jan. 19, 1952. Five 
ship Laboratory have been 
generous financial support of the Charles Irwin Travelli 


SCHOOL AND 
in the Citizen 
the 


Donovan 


, 
years of work 
made possible through 


Fund of Boston 
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upon the practical experiences ol people close 
to the American political process. 


During the first three semesters, when the 


Citizenship Laboratory was offered as a small 


seminar, there was a high degree of. student 


enthusiasm for this sense of realism, as well as 
advanced course work 


offered 


Was a 


a growing interest in the 


in government, which, incidentally, -is 


ilong the traditional lines. In short, here 


teaching device of impressive potentiality. 
Consequc ntly, the faculty decided to transform 


this course into a “core” course which would 


serve as a one-semester introduction to the study 
of American government and American politics, 


At the 


mace 


same time, the Citizenship Laboratory was 
student, regardless-of his 


Since 


ivailable to any 


Mayor academi intcrest then we have 


had six semesters of experience with more than 
150 participated in the ex 
1955-° 


students who have 


mnaded COUTTS Vy Ww end of the 
led By tl l of tl 


‘ 


more than 75% of ye student generation at 


Bates will have been enrolled in the ¢ itizenship 
[his 


general 


that a 
offered 


liberal 


Laboratory mark the first time 


course of this nature has been 


large a proportion of students in a 


colle ve, 


In making the transition from seminar to in 


troductory core course with sizable enrollment 


we continued to use the “politician-in the-class 


room” as discussion leader. ‘The 90 individuals 


or more who have served in this capacity include 


ildermen, state ofhcials, national leaders, and 


experts in international affair 
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Besides many individuals whose experience has 
been primarily at the local and state level, we 
international 
figures as Erwin Canham, Harsch, 
Louis Fischer, Maurice Hindus, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Thurgood Marshall, Hans Kohn, 
Kenneth Lindsay, Norman Padelford, and Ord 


way Tead. The presence of these outside speakers 


have heard such national and 


Joseph C. 


has helped develop an encouraging degree of 
student interest in the complexities of American 
be difficult 


the sponsors of the new course that the more 


government, It would to convince 


traditional lecture-and-textbook introduction to 
American government is likely to offer greater 
intellectual stimulation. 

‘Thursday 


The outside speaker appears on 


afternoon and addresses the entire group (80 


students each semester) for about 45 minutes, 
with the next half hour reserved for questions 
and discussion. On other weekday afternoons 
the group is divided into smaller sections, which 
meet for an hour and a quarter with the in 
structor who has the responsibility of integrating 
material from the Thursday meeting with the 
content of the course. 

Ihe smaller sections mect in a specially de 
signed laboratory room equipped with seminar 
tables and siiclves containing material useful for 
the course: publications of recent political cam 
paigns, city reports, state manuals, legislative 
proposals, sample bills and resolutions, the Con 
gressional Directory, Supreme Court decisions, 
the Federal budget, and other documents to illus 
trate significant points developed as the course 
propre SSCS 

The reading assignments are from a text often 
used in the introductory course in American 
government—“Government by the People,” by 
James M 


to picture “American Government as an alive 


Burns and Jack Peltason, which aims 


and dynamic thing, without oversimplifying it, 


and to describe it fully without becoming bogged 


down in minutiae Similarly, our course places 


less emphasis on the structure of government and 
rather more on the processes and functions, less 
stress on mechanics and more on broad questions 
of public policy. 

Ihe students are encouraged to develop the 
habit of reading a superior newspaper as part 
of their work in this program. The hope is that 
established now in order to 
life. 


students are required to read the “News of the 


the habit may be 


carry over into later Consequently, all 


Week in Review” section of the New York Times 


each Sunday. For many college students this 


will be their first introduction to the riches of a 
great newspaper, 

Education for citizenship in the American 
democracy is part of the responsibility of the 
liberal arts college today. While the educational 
methods used by colleges will vary, according to 
resources, facilities, and personnel, the goal—the 
entirely 


development of civic maturity—is an 


legitimate one within the frame of reference of 


a liberal education. 


Three general conclusions deserve special em 


phasis: the methods used in the Bates Citizen 


ship Laboratory do generate a high degree of 


student interest in, and enthusiasm for, the 


study of public affairs; most college students 
enter college knowing next to nothing about the 
political processes of the American democracy; 
therefore, unless some special effort is made, 


most of them will matriculate into American 
society inadequately prepared to assume their 
full responsibilities as thoughtful and participat 
ing citizens. 


We 


which would combine specific features of civic 


need a philosophy of liberal education 


education with the broader trends of general 


education, especially since the young people are 
already citizens of a democratic community. Our 
efforts should therefore concentrate on bringing 
to all undergraduates a systematic knowledge of 
politics together with the practical wisdom of 
active leaders in civic affairs 


those who are 


CORRESPONDENCI 


Inner-Life Adjustment 


% 
P on about a year now a controversy has been 


Grayson 


Three 


Pres 


New 


simmering in these pages over 


Kirk's stimulating address, “The 
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R’s” (SCHOOL AND Society, Nov. 13, 1954). It 
evoked first Leon Mones’ reply (Ihid,, Feb. 5, 


1955), then N. V. Scarfe’s rejoinder to Mr. Mones 
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([bid., April 16, 1955), and finally Wm. Clark 
Trow’s suggestion that all the verbiage was so 
much cotton-wood seed blowing in the spring 
breeze: ‘These three gentlemen are in virtually 
differences lie 


complete agreement thei 


entirely in failures in communication” 


1955) 


almost 
([bid., S« pt. 3, 

Nothing further from the 
Pres. Kirk’s mature and Mr 


point up a fundamental divergence in American 


could be truth. 


article Mones’ reply 


educational theory. Kirk’s view represents those 


who subscribe to the notion that the school 1s 


an institution with the unique responsibility 
to society of helping all children in so far as 
they are capable of being he lped, but, above all, 
of challenging the minds of superior youths 
so that they will find their places in life and 
leadership and productivity 


assume posts ol 


This view is the traditional one of the historical 
liberal-arts college with emphasis on general 
linguistic, humanistic, and scientific training 
Mr. Mones presents the notion of a minority 
among educators that the school is a corrective 
institution which is supposed to do everything 


[Lis 


institution 18 Cor 


better than civilization itself can do idea 


seems to be that every other 


rupt; the school must provide a totally new and 


This 


vengeance, an 


wholesome atmosphere view is a new 


monasticism with a ironical 


apostasy from the theory that education is life 


adjustment. ‘he implications are that education 


is an escape from the world into a sheltered 


life where everyone is decreed equal, where no 


demands will be made on one’s ego, where overt 


activities of the group are raised to the level 


of a religion, and where outer-life adjustment 


is the sole criterion for achievement. If this is 


Progressive education, most Progressives will 


surely see it as the frightful chimera it is 


Such a sterile school philosophy is rather the 


reductio ad absurdum ot 


unconscious the pre 


vailing reputable educational philosophy that 


has arisen to adapt itself to the radical changes 
in our society and to the phenomenal growth 
school system, these 


of our consequent 


lo John Dewey 


upon 


changes, in the last 100 years 
and his philosophy of pragmatism goes most 
of the credit for providing us with the necessary 
that learning be applicable 


child be 
that all his 


educational theory 
life; 


adapted to his social environment 
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to everyday that the growing 


moral, aesthetic, intellectual, physical, emotional, 
and social powers be challenged and exercised; 
and that the prospective mature citizen love 
wholesome 
Who can 
argue in the abstract with any one of these basic 


Not 


first is to deny 


his country and grow up with a 


re spect for democratic procedures 


ideas of contemporary education: one 1s 


really vulnerable. To attack the 


the value of practical wisdom lo attack the 


second and fourth is to be misunderstood as 
denying the re sponsibility of the school to society 
Io attack the 


of education 


third is to vitiate the whole idea 


Liberal-arts educators accept these tenets, by 


and large. What we object to, in the first place, 


is their degeneration into a sterile theory of 


sentimental mediocrity and, in the second place, 
to their obvious inadequacy in practice for a 


In the 


still in 


days of then 
We 


were 


mature, enlightened people 


formulation we were our nonage 


were pushing back all our frontiers. We 
as a nation peculiarly self-contained, unreflective, 


ind growing; in politics we were isolationist 


gut times have changed. Our outward growth 


is by no means halted, but it has slowed down 


to a less vertiginous pace; it is now more inten 


sive than extensive Isolationism is outmoded 


by the particular urgency of world affairs in 


which we play a leading role. Education for 


growth of national 
We 
need to explain ourselves to the world, that we 


look 


articulate 


the unreflective physical 


youth is no longe! adequate find that we 


reflect on our history 


I his 


vet we fail as frequently 


must inward and 


need at the 


and our genius 


moment is compelling, 


as we succeed. Our utterances are often either 


vague or rigid, demagogic or unrealistic. We 


have admirably adjusted to civilization, the outer 
life; and our educational system deserves much 


credit. Now we need to adjust to and articulate 


our culture, our inner life 


Long ago robust American life in the market 


place, on the frontier, and in the factory dis 


placed the “genteel tradition,” the notion that 
culture was an artifact to be worshipped, some 
cssence somehow separated from our life, some 
thing labeled “made in Europe,” whose shores 
we visited as a shrine to kneel before in reverence 
We willingly gave up this childish notion. We 
substituted its opposite, the harshness of every 


day life, which we worshipped with the gusto 
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of so many Whitmans, and concerned ourselves 
exclusively with the exigencies of that life; and 
in doing so, we ultimately created an indigenous 
culture in a national literature, a typical phi 
losophy, and a marvelous technical proficiency. 
We rejected an artificial view of “culture” tor 
a real “civilization,” 

In the process, however, we have neglected 


the idea of culture the idea that man lives 


inside of him as well as outside of him and 
the idea that there is a direct relationship be 
“culture.” We 


now need to regain a sense of the cultural life 


tween his “civilization” and his 
of man and reconcile the outer and the inner 
David The (1950) 


emphasizes the prevailing tendency of our na 


Riesman’s Lonely Crowd” 


tional character to be “outer directed,” and our 


pragmatic educational theory has augmented 


this trend. The result is that the inner life is 
ignored, stultified, or tongue-tied; and, as Russel 
Man” 
may run the risk of losing our civi 
Rome 


enemy without as from a lack of nourishment for 


Davenport warns in “The Dignity of 
(1955), we 
much from the 


lization, as fell, not so 


the inner life which in turn sustains civilization 
Culture without civilization is sterile, effete; but 
civilization without culture is doomed to die 
“Man,” Richard Krone 


Faith” (1951), “builds up a civilization becaus« 


writes in “Culture and 


he has an inner life originating from an experi 
ence which itself has an inner meaning and asks 
for meaning — for a meaningful life, for a mean 
ingful activity which would solve the task in 


herent in his experiences.” 


Articulation in art and thought gives us cul 


ture, and the inner life demands this articula 


Lhe 
best by the articulated meanings of 
life of 


past generations from earliest times: in myth and 


tion, irony of it is that it is stimulated 


the inner 


other men, here and now, as well as in 


religion, in art and music, in literature and 


philosophy, in history and politics, and in scien 
tific, economic, and sociological laws. Man needs 
this adjustment of his inner life to culture just 
as surely as he needs adjustment to his immediate 
civilization, His experiences gain in significance 
to himself in so far as he brings them in adjust- 
ment (and here we do not mean conformity 
or imitation, but awareness of and growth there- 
from) with the total experience of mankind. 
sy stressing the animal needs for economic 
and social adjustment, the naturalistic educa 
tional theories of Dewey and his followers have 
made a the outer direction 


doubtless gain in 


of our life. They fail, however, to provide for 


this inner need. The quarrel we have with 


pragmatic education, let me repeat, is primarily 
its inadequacy. So far as it goes, it is valid and 
admirable; it serves a need; and especially not 
worthy are the reforms it has championed in 
school. In the advanced 


the elementary more 


grades its failure is gravely conspicuous. “These 


formative years when the inner life is 


The 
content courses is essential to the expanding self 


the 


are the 


most demanding. study at this time of 


consciousness of individual. ‘To insure de 
velopment he needs to know about his civiliza 
tion and how to fit in. As a maturing human 
being, he must also know about and understand 
the course of human affairs and the articulated 
meanings of life. Adjustment to culture — that 
is, full emotional and intellectual awareness of 
these experiences — will give form and content, 
expression and meaning, to the individual life 
Our school theory is inadequate in this time 
of national maturity and international crisis 
if it continues to provide only for the adjustment 
of youth’s outer hfe to civilization and not pro 
vide for the adjustment of his inner life to cul 
ture through the liberal arts 


ALFrep S. REID 


Furman University 
Greenville, §. C. 


Creative Thinking vs. Slander 


1, “Educational and Creative 
Thinking’ (Oct. 29, 


editor of ScHnoot 


Controversy 
1955) the 


AND 


statements of the 
Society do violence to 
several simple facts. 


In the first place, the writer did not “support 
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the practice of keeping members of certain mi 
nority groups out of some college fraternities.” 
Che writer advocated the freedom of social fra 
to select their 


ternities—indeed, all social clubs 


membership on any basis they please. Anybody 
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who cannot recognize a difference between these 
two viewpoints apparently is capable of confus 
ing 
stand plain English. 


“creative thinking” with failure to under 


Ihe editor states that the writer was associated 
verbally with segregationists only in connection 
with the question of collegiate fraternities. If 
maintains that it is 


this is true—and the write 


not—why was the recent desegregation ruling of 


the U 


cussion by Mr. Axtelle (July 9, 


S. Supreme Court brought into the dis 
1955)? The Su 
preme Court's decision has nothing whatever to 
do with collegiate fraternities, as the writer had 
pointed out previously (March 5, 1955). 

The statement of the editor contains not only 
Thus, he 


Axtelle 


some of the 


errors of commission, but of omission. 
quotes the writer’s suggestion that Mr 
understand 


should “attempt to 


differences between freedom and 


totalitarianism.” What 
Mr. Axtell 
the writer. 


fundamental 


was omitted was the re 


brought forth this 


Axtell 


that 
Mr. 


mark by 


retort from previously 


EVENTS 


The College Presid 


ry. 
| HE COLLEGE PRESIDENCY has become a highly 
head 


learning was chosen 


complex position, Time there was when th 


of an institution of higher 
on the basis of piety or scholarship, .or both. In 
has 


more recent decades, however, he been se 


lected, more often than not, according to such 


criteria as public prominence (not necessarily in 
scholarship), administrative ability, managerial 
competence, and fund-raising genius. ‘There are 
some good reasons why these qualities are nee 
essary for a college or university president, but we 
forget all too frequently that he is also the head 
of a faculty of specialists in various branches ol 
knowledge. 

Line to 


White 


meeting, on 


It is therefore appropriate at this 


consider the remarks of Pres. Goodrich ¢ 
of Emory University at the annual 
Jan. 10, of the 


(According to Di 


Association of American Colleges 
White, the 


tion of the collew president is the raising of the 


fundamental fune 
educational level of his institution. His own in 
clination—and he passes this on as advice to his 
little less time 


fellow presidents—is to spend “a 


with fund raising and publicity experts, invest 
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had said (Jan. 8, 1955): “It is time that Mr. 
McConnell and the officers and alumni of na 
tional fraternities recognize that their discrimi 
natory criteria for membership violate the moral 
sense of the community, particularly the com 
munity of college and university campuses.” The 
added first 


direct association of an individual name 


italics are in order to indicate the 
with of 
fensive language. 

The writer has no desire to put a lid on eritical 
exchange of views and is quite willing to allow 
“leeway with words, within the bounds of good 
What is 


bounds of 


taste.” considered to be within the 


good taste in educationistic circles 


does not appear to have been resolved. In scien 


tific circles miusre presentations ordinarily are 


not considered good taste. Creative thinking ts 


one thing, but slander is something else 


DtUNcaANn McCOoNNELI 


Ohio State l nl 
Ohto 


mwersily 


Phe 


Columbus 


ent’s Basie Function 


and business an 


* Since 


ment counselors, statisticians 


alysts, Ate hite cts and engineers the se ten 


may be presumed to be their re 


fields, “‘the 


prolicient in 

been able to 
hich 

! | 


uccecacd a in admin 


spective more I have 


leave to them the matters in w they are 
expert the better ha | 
istratolr 


All this makes 


for a college pre sident, school supe rintendent, o1 


Crise There is no real need 


any other type of educational executive to at 


teynpt to be a tactotum Boards of trustees who 


expect and demand such service are, at best, ill 


idvised and unrealistic. Once the college presi 


dent concentrates on educational matters, the 


standards of higher education will no doubt be 
raised. 

I hie 
olten a 


The desirable 


tent in educational questions, recognizes expert 


contemporary colleg or university 1 


vast, intricately organized institution 


administrator is one who comp 


ness in his faculty and assistants and makes max 
imum and optimum use of their abilities toward 
the advancement of his educational 


W.W.B 


prog im 
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New Printing Technique 


for Teaching Hindi 


A UNesco revort reveals that a new method 
of printing Oriental scripts by a photographic 
technique is likely to have far-reaching conse 
quences in the development of literacy campaigns 
now being carried out in many Asian countries 


Several companies in the U, S, and in Japan are 


adapting this technique to the type-setting of 
various Asian alphabets. 

hor example, a machine for photo-com posing 
the Devanagari script, or written form of Hindi, 
has been much discussed in India. ‘The Devana 
gari script, which is derived from the classical 
Sanskrit, contains an almost limitless number of 
characters, though, in actual practice, the number 
has been limited to 700-1,000. 


Photo-composition, however, has made it pos 
sible to reduce the number of basic Devanagari 
characters to about 175, including numerals and 
punctuation, ‘The machine, which is operated 
like a typewriter, works by means of light flashed 
through a photographic negative of the character 
onto the sensitized film behind. 

Another photo-composing machine is now 
being designed for Chinese writing. It will have 
a basic keyboard of only 26 keys and will be 
capable of selecting any desired ideograph. It is 
estimated that, in this manner, Chinese may be 
composed about a hundred times faster than is 


possible by hand composition. 





Educational Ticker Tape ... 





Continued from page 54) 
secretary of the university and dean of the faculties 
effective July | Ann Avery Smith has succeeded 
Carolyn Wiesender as dean of women, Ripon (Wis.) 
College .. John Gillespie, training officer, Institute 
of Publi 


of the 


Affairs, University of Texas, is now director 


yovernment research, Univer 
. William C. Adamson, head 
named 


Researe h 


Pa.) 


new bureau ol 
sity of Massachusetts . . 
Community Guidance Center, Austin, Tex 
Child Study 
Woods Schools 
Bridge, assistant to 
College appointed director 
Trinity College (Hartford 


proke ssor. ol 


director Treatment, and 


Center, The (Langhorne 
Francis G. F. 
admissions, Dartmouth 
of admissions Conn.) 

Elton Atwater, 
science, named acting head, department of political 


Oscar A. 


associate political 


science, Pennsylvania State University 
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the director ol 


Silverman, professor of English, University of Buffalo 
(N. Y.), has assumed duties as chairman, de partment 
College of 
F.yck 


sultant to the 


Arts and Sciences, succeeding 
Sherwood D. Fox, con- 


Research in Human 


of English 
Henry len Perry 
Clearinghouse for 
Organization, New York City, appointed chairman, 
departme nt of sociology, Union College (Schenes 
tady, N. Y.) Robert Ferguson 


librarian 


Munn, assistant 
West 
librarian of the 


and chief public service librarian, 


Virginia University, named acting 
university 

(Flushing, N. Y.) announces the 
following appointments as professors 


Charles W. Hallberg 


(psychology) Jon Eisenson 


Queens College 
Isracl Baroway 


(english) (history), Gregory 
S. Razran 
... Marcel Moraud, professor and head, de partment 
ol Romance Rice (Houston, 
Pex.), named Robert D. Campbell Visiting Professor 
Literature, Wells (Aurora, 


Ernest B. Smith, chairman, de 


and (speech) 


languages Institute 


of Romance College 
N. ¥ 1956-57 
partment of health and physical education, University 
American College 

Maxwell Gold 
English, University of 
College 


new title of execu 


of Georgia, elected president 


Physical Education Association 


head 


Massachusetts and 


berg, department of 


executive secretary Eng 


lish Association, has assumed the 
tive director, CEA 
A. Roy Eckardt, head, department of religion, 
Lehigh University Pa.), elected 
dent, National Association of Biblical Instructors 
Cecil H. Miller, Robert L. Rein’l, and Niels C. 
vice-president, and 


Philo 
H. Hadley has resigned 


(Bethlehem presi 


Nielson, Jr., elected president 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, Southwestern 
sophical Conference... J. 
as superintendent, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Schools to accept 
the position of assistant state superintendent of educa 
tion, Alabama. Harvey D. Nelson 
Huntsville, Ala., Schools, has succeeded Dr 


I uscaloosa supe rintendency 


superintendent 
Hadley 
in the 
COMING EVENTS... 

Third Conference on International Education for 
Teachers, New Lincoln School, 31 W. 110th St., New 
York City, March 17. ‘Theme: “The United States in 
World Affairs” National Catholic Educational 
Association, Kicl Louis, Mo April 
4-6 
RECENT DEATHS 

Charles Pratt, 63 Pratt 
tute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Jan. 7... Frederic Woodward, 


Auditorium, St 


president emeritus Insti 


81, vice-president emeritus, University of Chicago 
Jan. 17 
education and psychology, Villanova (Pa.) University, 
Jan. 21... Walter C. Coffey, 80 president emeritus, 
Minnesota, Jan. 31 Stanley T. 
Sterling Professor of American Litera 
University, Feb. 4... John D. Rice, 55, 
Wayne (Neb.) State ‘Teachers 
Mary Kendrick Benedict, 81, president 
Briar (Va.) College, Feb. 10. Dr 
senedict became the first president of the college 


in 1906 


.. Leo F. Brown, 57, head department of 


University of 
Williams, 67 
Yale 
president 
Feb }, 


emeritus 


ture 


College, 


Sweet 
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RECENT) Ly; , 


Student Spe nding at 
$1.00 


etal 
1951-1952, pp. 82 
School Building Planning 
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The law of averages says that 
cancer will kill one out of every 
six Americans. But the law does 

not have to prevail. You can help 
break it in two ways 
thorough medicat checkup every year 
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your Unit of the American Cancer Society 
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WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income. He receives the same 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 
400 schools and colleges grant the 
of monthly 


while they receive their tuition and 


convenience payments 
other fees in full at the beginning of 
the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces operating costs and 


enhances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC, 


347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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